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Art. VI. — 1. A Treatise on Insanity, and other Disorders 
affecting the Mind. By James Cowles Prichard, 
M. D., P. R. S., &c. &c. London. 1835. 

2. On Insanity; its Nature, Causes, and Cure. By 
William B. Neville, Esq., of Earl's Court House. 
London. 1836. 

3. Observations on the Principal Medical Institutions of 
France, Italy, and Germany. By Edwin Lee, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons. London. 1835. 

4. Annual Reports of the Lunatic Hospitals in the United 
States. 

Insanity, or the derangement of the mental faculties by 
disease, has always been a matter of interesting inquiry to 
reflecting men. Of late, however, it has awakened more 
general attention ; and its causes, and methods of cure and 
prevention, have become of such serious interest, that no 
apology need be offered for devoting some pages to the 
subject. 

There is reason to apprehend, that insanity is increasing in 
this, and all civilized countries ; that the very freedom of our 
government and of our institutions, by opening to every indi- 
vidual the avenues to wealth, office, and distinction, by creating 
competition, and increasing the mental activity and excitement 
of all classes, tends to produce this most deplorable malady. 
" The more there is of liberty," says M. Pariset, physician 
to the largest lunatic hospital in the world, " the more nu- 
merous are the chances of mental derangement ; though this 
does not prevent our allowing, that liberty is favorable also to 
the expansion of human reason." 

As M. Esquirol remarked many years ago, insanity belongs 
almost exclusively to the civilized races of men. It is nearly 
unknown in savage and barbarous nations. Baron Humboldt 
informed Dr. Rush, that he did not hear of a single instance 
of this disease among the uncivilized Indians of South 
America. Other travellers assure us it is very rare among 
the Indians of North America. There is but little insanity 
among the uneducated blacks of Africa, of the West In- 
dies, and of this country. Dr. Winterbottom says, " Mania 
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seldom or never occurs among the African tribes near Sierra 
Leone. I could not make them comprehend the meaning of 
the term, though they were acquainted with the delirium of 
drunkenness." Inquiry was made during the last session of 
Congress, of several members from the slave-holding States, 
respecting the frequency of insanity among the blacks. These 
gentlemen said it was extremely rare. Some of them had 
never heard of a single case. In countries where the govern- 
ment is despotic, where there is but little mental excitement 
among the mass of the people, the intellectual faculties are 
inactive, and the passions torpid ; and here are but few cases 
of insanity. Travellers inform us, that madness is an uncom- 
mon disease in Russia, though it prevails more in the large 
towns than among the peasantry of the country. There is 
but little in Spain and Portugal, though according to Sir A. 
Halliday, malformations of the head, and idiocy, are common 
in both countries. The inhabitants of China appear to be 
nearly exempt from this disease. Dr. Scott, who accom- 
panied Lord McCarthy in his embassy to that country, heard 
but of a single instance. It is uncommon in Persia, Hindos- 
tan, and Turkey. Dr. Madden, in his Travels in Turkey, 
after remarking, that " in countries where the intellect is 
most cultivated, there insanity is most frequent," adds, 
"there is no nation where madness is so rare as in Turkey, 
where the people of all others think the least." 

The mere excitement of the passions, however, of a savage 
uncivilized race of men, seldom produces derangement of the 
mental faculties, unless the brutal ferocity they manifest 
towards their enemies may be so considered ; but in the com- 
munities where the mass of the people have received some 
intellectual culture, whatever strongly affects the mind, what- 
ever greatly excites the feelings and passions, hopes and fears, 
whether it be political or religious commotions and revolu- 
tions, or sudden loss or accession of fortune, disposes many 
to insanity. Esquirol says it was frightfully increased during 
the first French Revolution ; that even women strongly af- 
fected by the events of that exciting time, bore children whom 
the slightest cause rendered insane. Dr. Rush tells us it was 
rendered more frequent in the United States by our war of 
independence. 

The reformation of Luther much augmented it on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and the revolution of the early part of the 
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sixteenth century in England. Esquirol says, that during the 
late wars of France, the number of the insane was increased 
at each departure of the conscripts, either among the con- 
scripts themselves or their parents and friends. When 
Prance was invaded by the allied army, terror multiplied the 
disease among the French, and German writers make the 
same observation respecting its increase in Germany, when 
the French entered that country. 

The noted South Sea scheme in England, about 1720, 
when large fortunes were suddenly made and lost, when all 
minds were intensely agitated with hopes and fears, multiplied 
the inmates of madhouses. And it is a curious fact, that 
more were made crazy by the sudden acquisition of great 
wealth, than by the loss of it. 

Peculiarities of insanity, or the particular delusions of the 
insane, are determined by the state of general intelligence, or 
by the kind of excitement that produced the disease. Thus 
during the ignorance and superstition of the middle ages, the 
belief was universal that mankind were in the power of evil 
spirits or demons, and demonomania was a common form of 
insanity. In modern times the belief in demons, and the fear 
of them, has generally subsided ; but the fear of the power 
of the government, of the police, and the prison, has in- 
creased, especially in Europe. Esquirol remarks, that iu 
France many are now sent to the lunatic hospitals, whom the 
fear of the police has made crazy, that would in former limes 
have been hung because they feared the devil. 

Any event that excites much feeling in the community, will 
be sure to produce some cases of insanity. Such was the 
consequence of the excitement a year or two since, respecting 
the removal of the government funds from the Bank of the 
United States. We witnessed one case. The individual 
affected was not in any way personally interested in the oc- 
currence ; but was excited by reading and talking upon the 
subject to such a degree, that he forsook his usual business, 
and sallied forth on a crusade through the country, to instruct 
the people. When Napoleon made and unmade kings and 
queens with great rapidity, kings and queens increased in the 
French madhouses. When the Pope came to Paris, an 
event that excited the religious community of that country, 
cases of religious insanity became more numerous. " So 
great has been the influence of our political commotions," 
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says Esquirol, " that I could give the history of France from 
the taking of the Bastile to the last appearance of Bonaparte, 
by that of the insane in the hospitals, whose delusions related 
to the different events of that long period of history. " 

Insanity has increased as knowledge and the arts of civilized 
life have advanced, and is now most prevalent in the countries 
most enlightened and free. The exact number of the insane 
of any country is not known, as in none have they been 
enumerated in such a mariner as to insure correctness. In 
some countries, those only are reckoned that are in the public 
institutions, or in some way supported at the public expense. 
In others, in addition to such, those that are known to the 
magistrates, clergymen, or physicians of the different districts, 
are also enumerated. But in this way, many would un- 
doubtedly be omitted, as families usually endeavour to conceal, 
as long as possible, the fact that one of their number is de- 
ranged in mind. According to the most recent estimates, 
there is in France one insane person to 1000 of the population, 
" Wales, " " 800 " 

" England, " " 782 " 

" Scotland, " " 574 " 

These statements show, that insanity is very prevalent in 
France and England ; yet they are, we apprehend, consid- 
erably too low. Dr. Prichard, the latest, the most elaborate, 
and in our opinion the most able writer on insanity, speaking 
of the number of lunatics in France, observes; "Unfor- 
tunately no satisfactory sources of information on this subject 
exist, and France is much behind England and some other 
countries, in all the materials for statistical researches on the 
frequency of mental derangement." He believes the estimate 
for England much too low ; and the following facts appear to 
confirm his opinion. The Quakers, or Society of Friends in 
England, have accurate knowledge of the insane belonging to 
their society. From statements furnished by themselves, it 
appears there is one insane person to 358 of their number. 
When it is considered, that there are but few cases of religious 
insanity among the Quakers, and extremely few from intem- 
perance, and that there are no known causes for a greater 
frequency of this disease with them, than the other inhabitants 
of England, we are forced to the conclusion, which Mr. Tuke, 
of the Retreat near York, and Dr. Prichard appear to have 
come to, " that the returns of the number of the insane for 
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the rest of England are too incorrect to afford fair ground for 
the estimates that have been made, while the knowledge of 
each other which prevails among the Quakers, brings nearly 
all the cases which occur among thein into the calculation." 

That the estimates for France and England are too small, 
is rendered probable from the fact, that in other countries, 
where more care has insured greater accuracy, the number of 
the insane has been ascertained to be considerably greater than 
in either of those countries. The statistics of insanity in the 
Prussian Provinces on the Rhine, are more accurate than 
those of England or France, though the learned Dr. Jacobi 
thinks they are far from correct. According to this writer, 
there is in these provinces one insane person to 666 of the 
population. 

But the most complete statistical accounts that exist of the 
deranged persons of any country, are those of Norway ; and 
these exhibit one case of insanity to 551 of the population. 
Still most of the known causes of this disease prevail to even 
greater extent in England and France than in Norway, and 
we have no other way of accounting for the difference in the 
above estimates, than by supposing those of the former 
countries to be very inaccurate. 

We have no means of determining the number of the in- 
sane in Russia and other northern countries, or in Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal. From all we can learn on this subject, we 
believe the disease to be much less frequent in these countries 
than in France, England, Germany, and the United States. 
According to M. Briere, who recently visited the lunatic 
establishments of Italy, only one case of insanity is found to 
4879 of the population. That there has been but little of 
the disease in Spain, we infer from the fact, that, but a few 
years since, the Hospital for Lunatics at Madrid contained 
but 60 patients, and that at Cadiz only 50. 

In the foregoing accounts of the number of the insane, 
probably some idiots are included. Indeedi, it is often very 
difficult to distinguish insanity from idiocy, as the former fre- 
quently passes into the latter, in a gradual and imperceptible 
manner. Thus a person may be insane one month, and the 
next be idiotic. 

The statistics of insanity in the United States are less com- 
plete than those of Europe. In many of the States nothing 
is known upon the subject, no measures having as yet been 
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adopted to ascertain the number of the insane. A few of the 
States have made some partial investigations ; but the object of 
these has generally been to ascertain if the insane were suffi- 
ciently numerous, and their situation sufficiently necessitous, 
to require the assistance of the state for their support. That 
there was such a number, and such want, has soon been ascer- 
tained, and then further investigations ceased. 

A committee of the legislature of the State of New York, 
appointed to examine this subject, reported in 1831, that there 
were then in that State 2695 lunatics and idiots, or one to 713 
of the population. Of this number the committee consider- 
ed five eighths to be idiots. In 1821, the great number of re- 
cent cases of insanity in Connecticut, led a few medical gen- 
tlemen to attempt ascertaining the whole number of the insane 
in the State, and to devise the means of providing an Hospital 
for their reception and cure. " To obtain information," they 
say in their published Report, "circulars were sent into every 
town in the State, addressed to clergymen, physicians, and 
other respectable gentlemen, requesting returns of the number 
of the insane, their ages, sex, cause of disease, &c. The 
returns in answer to these circulars, although many of them 
were very imperfect, satisfied the committee that at least one 
thousand individuals within the limits of the State were mental- 
ly deranged, and that the condition of most of them was truly 
deplorable." As the population of the State was at that time 
*275,202, this would be one insane person to 275 of the 
population ; a proportion so great that we suppose some idiots 
were included ; though we know it was the decided opinion of 
Dr. Todd, the late distinguished physician to the Connecticut 
Retreat for the Insane, whose means of information on this 
subject were better than those of others, that one thousand 
was not above the actual number of the insane in the State 
of Connecticut. 

In Massachusetts insanity appears also to be very common. 
Dr. Parkman, of Boston, stated in 1818, that 541 insane per- 
sons had come to his knowledge in that State, though he sup- 
posed he had heard but of part. In 1833, a committee of the 
legislature of that State reported they had ascertained that in 
68 towns, containing a population of 264,327, there were 168 
insane persons and 111 idiots, in confinement in jails, alms- 
houses, and houses of correction. This would afford above 600 
insane and idiotic persons in confinement in the State, if we 
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assign as many in proportion to the rest of the population. 
But it is probable only a small part are thus confined ; and no 
doubt an accurate inquiry would exhibit more than double or 
triple that number. From considerable knowledge of por- 
tions of Massachusetts, we are confident, that at the time re- 
ferred to, not more than one fourth, or one third, of the insane 
and idiotic were in the places of confinement alluded to by 
the committee. 

In New Hampshire, it appears from recent inquiries that 
insanity is nearly as prevalent. A committee of the legisla- 
ture of that State reported, during the present year, 350 insane 
persons in the State, exclusive of idiots. We are informed 
that the committee, who made the report, were of opinion this 
estimate was too low. But this number exhibits one case of 
insanity to 800 of the population ; and if we add as many 
idiots in proportion to the insane, as there are in the State of 
New York, there would be one crazy or idiotic person to 300 
inhabitants . 

A select committee of the legislature of the State of Ver- 
mont recently reported, that there were, in 59 towns, 60 in- 
sane males and 84 females, making a total of 144, of whom 
45 are town paupers, and 40 are poor and destitute. This 
committee estimate the whole number of the insane in the 
State, exclusive of idiots, at 300, or one to 1000 inhabitants. 

These statistics respecting insanity, though few and imper- 
fect, show, that the disease is alarmingly prevalent in this 
country, especially in the northern States of the Union. We 
believe it is not equally so in those of the south and west, 
though our means of judging are not such as to enable us to 
speak confidently. 

From a review of these facts respecting insanity in some 
of the States, we can hardly avoid the conclusion, that the dis- 
ease has of late considerably increased. This conclusion is 
supported by the fact, that within a few years several large 
establishments for the accommodation of lunatics have been 
opened and almost immediately filled, while the numbers in 
the older ones have not diminished, but on the contrary con- 
siderably increased. Previous to October, 1818, there was 
no public institution exclusively for the reception of lunatics 
in the New England States. At that time the McLean 
Asylum at Charlestown, Massachusetts, was opened. April 
1st, 1824, the Connecticut Retreat for the Insane went into 
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operation ; and in January, 1833, the Massachusetts State Lu- 
natic Hospital at Worcester was completed, and commenced 
receiving inmates. Each of these hospitals is now, and for 
some time past has been full, and obliged to refuse many- 
applications for admission. But, besides these public institu- 
tions, there are several private asylums for lunatics in these 
two States, and many are yet confined in almshouses ; and in 
Connecticut some are in jails, and in the State Prison. Un- 
doubtedly the erection of these hospitals, their success in 
curing the disease, and other causes have contributed to make 
cases of insanity more generally known of late years, and 
therefore the increase may not be so great as it appears ; still, 
as Dr. Prichard observes, respecting the increase of insanity 
iu Europe, " the apparent increase is everywhere so striking, 
that it leaves on the mind a strong suspicion that cases of in- 
sanity are far more numerous than formerly ; and this sus- 
picion can only be removed by a series of observations that 
may prove the negative. It is also encouraged by the reflec- 
tion that the state of society is in most countries such, as 
appears likely to multiply the exciting causes of madness." 

That insanity is now a very frequent disease in some parts 
of this country, may be evidenced in another way, namely, by 
ascertaining the number of new cases that occur in one 
year in a known population. The State of Massachusetts 
having two public hospitals for lunatics, (one of them for 
pauper lunatics, and both popular and well conducted,) it is 
probable that a majority of the cases, that now occur in that 
State, are sent to one or the other of these institutions. We 
say a majority, as we do not believe that all, or that nearly all, 
are. Into these two institutions there have already been re- 
ceived, or have applied for admission, one hundred and seven- 
teen patients belonging to Massachusetts, who became crazy 
in the year 1835. When we consider, that there are one or 
two private asylums in that State which receive insane patients, 
that the House of Industry at Boston usually contains a 
considerable number, and that the Connecticut Retreat has 
received eight from Massachusetts who became crazy in the 
same year, together with the fact that these hospitals are still 
receiving, occasionally, more patients who became deranged 
during the same year, but have remained with their friends, 
we are obliged to conclude that insanity is a common disease 
in that State. One hundred and twenty-four cases are known 
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to have occurred in the year 1835, as that number has been 
received into three institutions ; and it is not probable that this 
is much more than half, as friends, for various reasons, are 
often opposed to sending their relations from home when de- 
ranged. That some belonging to that State, who became de- 
ranged in 1835, recovered without going to any institution, 
and some still remain deranged with their relatives, are facts 
within our knowledge. 

If for many years there have occurred 124 new cases 
of insanity annually in Massachusetts, the success in curing 
the insane, without hospitals for their reception, must have 
been greater than it is with them, or else at the present time 
there are more than 1000 insane persons in the State. 

It may be said that many have died. But it should be 
recollected that insanity is not a disease very dangerous to life. 
M. Desportes informs us, that among the lunatics at the Sal- 
petriere and the Bicetre in France, 12 patients have been there 
in a deranged state from 50 to 60 years, 20 upwards of 40, 
and a vast number more than 20 years. The records of the 
lunatic hospitals in this country exhibit similar facts. In the 
Massachusetts State Lunatic Hospital are several cases that 
have existed 30 years, and many of persons that have been 
deranged 15 and 20 years. The last Report of the Asylum 
for the relief of persons deprived of the use of their reason, 
at Frankford, near Philadelphia, states, that of the 46 patients 
now in the Asylum, 15 have been insane above 20 years. 
The Report of" the committee of the legislature of New 
Hampshire states, that the average period of the existence of 
the disease in the 350 insane now in that State, is between 13 
and 14 years. 

From these facts, we cannot well avoid the conclusion that 
insanity is now much more frequent than formerly. But 
whether this is correct or not, the foregoing statements cannot 
fail to awaken attention to the importance of adopting early 
measures for the cure of the disease, when it does occur. 

And it is gratifying to be able to state, that no fact relating 
to insanity appears better established, than the general cer- 
tainty of curing it in its early stage. The following state- 
ments render this evident. Dr. Willis, in his evidence before 
a committee of Parliament in 1789, averred, that nine out of 
ten cases of insanity recovered, if placed under his care 
within three months from the first attack. Dr. Burrows has 
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reported, from his own experience, 221 cures out of 242 re- 
cent cases, affording a proportion of 91 in 100. Dr. Ellis, 
director of the York West Riding Lunatic Asylum in Eng- 
land, stated in 1827, that of 312 patients, admitted within 
three months after the commencement of the insanity, 216 
recovered. 

Mr. Tuke, of the Retreat near York, observes, "According 
to the result of our experience, I should say the probability 
of recovery from uncombined insanity, in recent cases, is 
somewhat greater than nine to one." Several other hospitals 
for lunatics in England, established within a few years, have 
been equally successful in curing recent cases of insanity. 

Some of the asylums of this country are not behind those 
of England in this respect. By the Report of the Blooming- 
dale Asylum, near New York, it appears, that of 125 recent 
cases, received during the last two years, 93 were cured. At 
the Connecticut Retreat at Hartford, previous to the 1st of 
April, 1836, there had been received 328 recent cases, of 
which 274 recovered. The last Report of the superintend- 
ent of the McLean Asylum at Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
states, that from May 1st to December 31st, 39 recent cases 
were received, of which number 32 had been cured. So 
large a proportion of recoveries has surprised many, especially 
medical men on the continent of Europe ; and some have 
believed it could be explained only by supposing that patients 
were discharged at a very early period after apparent recovery, 
or during an intermission of the insanity which occasionally 
occurs. We are inclined to believe that this is sometimes 
the case, as we have known cases, reported cured, in a short 
time relapse, and others pronounced well that were but im- 
proved. It is much to be regretted that any institution of this 
kind, from anxiety to report a great number of recoveries, or 
from any other motive, should dismiss as cured, any who are 
not so, or any who have not remained a considerable time 
after apparent recovery. 

Again ; in some institutions many are received, whose in- 
sanity is caused by the immoderate use of intoxicating drinks. 
Such cases, as Dr. Prichard remarks, "are in general to be 
reckoned among the cases most easily cured, for although this 
is not uniformly the fact, it often happens that when the ex- 
citing cause is removed, the effect begins to lessen, and 
eventually ceases. When these patients are prevented from 
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obtaining stimulating liquors, and are treated with sedative 
remedies, they quickly show signs of amelioration and of the 
subsidence of the disease." This may perhaps explain why, 
in some of the institutions of England and of this country, 
the cures of recent cases of insanity have been more nu- 
merous than in the institutions on the continent of Europe. 
Intemperance, in this country and in England, is reported to 
be a very frequent cause of insanity ; but, according to M. 
Esquirol, it is not so in France, even among the lower 
classes. Among 336 lunatics in his establishment, there were 
only three who appeared to have lost their reason through the 
habit of intoxication. Still the uniform testimony of all 
lunatic hospitals is, that a large majority of the recent cases 
of insanity are cured ; and in contrast with this, is the fact, 
that those of long standing are exceedingly difficult to cure. 

According to an official statement to Parliament, by Doctor 
Vietch, out of 152 old cases, only 5 were cured. Dr. Ellis 
says, that at the York West Riding Asylum, of 318 cases 
that had existed from one to thirty years, only 26 were re- 
stored to their reason. M. Esquirol, who from his vast ex- 
perience is great authority on this subject, observes, that after 
the insanity has existed three years, the probability of cure is 
scarcely one in thirty. Of 173 old cases in the Bloomingdale 
Asylum, New York, in 1835, only 16 were cured. The 
reason of the incurability of chronic cases appears, from the 
researches of modern pathologists, to be, that the longer the 
disease has existed, the more profound the alterations of the 
brain become. But though the probability of curing old cases 
is small, compared with those that are recent, yet we ought 
never to despair of recovery ; as many, after having passed 
eight or ten years in a state of lunacy, have been restored to 
their reason, and some after having been insane twenty and 
even forty years. 

But there is reason to hope that hereafter, few of the in- 
sane will be suffered to remain month after month, and year 
after year, without measures being adopted for their restora- 
tion. Just views respecting the disease now more gen- 
erally prevail than formerly. It is no longer regarded as a 
disgrace, or as a disease resulting from some criminal offence. 
It is now considered a physical disorder, a disease of the 
brain, and one which can be as readily cured as disease of 
other organs of the body. But, in order to effect a cure, it 
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is often necessary to remove the patient from his home, and 
separate him from his relatives and former associates. We 
say it is often necessary, for undoubtedly there are cases that 
would not be benefited by this course, and some that would 
be aggravated by it. Quite recent cases may frequently be 
cured without seclusion. Broussais refers to a great number 
of cures effected by active treatment alone in the commence- 
ment of the disease. On the necessity of seclusion, M. Es- 
quirol remarks, in a late publication; "Confinement should 
not be prescribed for all insane persons ; for, if the delirium is 
partial or transitory ; if it relates only to objects of indiffer- 
ence, and is unaccompanied with violent passion ; if the 
patient has no aversion to his home, nor to the persons with 
whom he lives, and his delirium is independent of domestic 
habits ; if his real or imaginary causes of excitement are not 
to be found in the bosom of his family ; if the fortune or life 
of the patient, by retaining a large proportion of his friends, 
is not compromised, and he submits to the proper means of 
cure ; — in all these cases confinement may be useful, but it is 
not indispensable. But if the patient, retaining a large portion 
of his intellect, has a great attachment to his relations, it is to 
be feared that confinement might aggravate the disease." But 
such cases are much less frequent than those that require 
seclusion and separation from friends and home. This ren- 
ders hospitals for the insane necessary, and we rejoice to find 
they are rapidly multiplying in this and all civilized countries. 

Asylums for the insane are of modern origin. In fact, all 
public hospitals for the sick and poor may be so considered, 
as they originated with the Christians of the third or fourth 
century. But long after those suffering from other diseases 
were received into hospitals and provided with medical as- 
sistance, lunatics were neglected, and perished in great num- 
bers. Some of the most furious were confined in small cells, 
or shut up in convents and dungeons, while others were 
burned as sorcerers, or as possessed of demons. Those that 
were tranquil were permitted their liberty, abandoned however 
to neglect, — to the abuse and the laughter, or to the ridiculous 
veneration of their fellow creatures. 

But about the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
lunatics began to be received into the general hospitals, where 
they were confined in the most obscure corners of the build- 
ings, and received no medical aid. Soon after this, in some 
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of the large towns of Prance, a few separate but poorly con- 
ducted hospitals were provided for the insane, though the 
greater part still remained at liberty, or were confined in the 
general hospitals. It was not until 1792, when M. Pinel was 
appointed physician in chief to the Bicetre at Paris, that cor- 
rect views respecting the treatment of the insane began to 
prevail, and to be reduced to practice. At this institution, 
when M. Pinel took charge of it, were a large number of 
lunatics considered incurable. Many of them being very 
furious, were kept constantly chained. This illustrious phy- 
sician, after having in vain solicited the government to allow 
him to unchain these maniacs, finally went in person to the au- 
thorities, and advocating, with much warmth and earnestness, 
the removal of this monstrous abuse, obtained permission to 
do as he pleased respecting them. Great fears were enter- 
tained for the personal safety of M. Pinel, should he under- 
take to unchain them. This, however, he resolved to do. 
The first man on whom he tried the experiment was one of 
the most furious, who had been in chains forty years, and had 
already killed one keeper by a blow with his manacles. Pinel 
entered his cell unattended, and offered to remove his chains 
and permit him to walk in the court, if he would promise to 
behave well and injure no one. " Yes, I promise you," said 
the maniac. His chains were then removed, and the keepers 
retired leaving the door of his cell open. " He raised him- 
self," says the son of the celebrated Pinel, in a paper read at 
the Academy of Sciences, " many times from his seat, but 
fell again on it, for he had been in a sitting posture so bug 
that he had lost the use of his legs. In a quarter of an hour 
he succeeded in maintaining his balance, and with tottering 
steps came to the door of his dark cell. His first look was 
at the sky, and he cried out enthusiastically, ' How beauti- 
ful ! ' During the rest of the day he was constantly in 
motion, walking up and down the staircases, and uttering 
short exclamations of delight. In the evening he returned of 
his own accord into his cell, where a better bed than he had 
been accustomed to had been prepared for him, and he slept 
tranquilly. During the two succeeding years which he spent 
at the Bicetre, he had no return of his furious paroxysms, 
but even rendered himself useful, by exercising a kind of 
authority over the insane patients, whom he ruled in his own 
fashion. " 
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In the course of a few days, Pinel released fifty-three 
maniacs from their chains. The result was happy beyond his 
hopes. Tranquillity and harmony succeeded to tumult and 
disorder ; and, by the aid of continued mild and judicious 
treatment, the most furious became calmer and more tractable, 
and many were restored to perfect health of body and mind. 
This transaction caused much sensation, not only in France, 
but throughout the civilized world, and created a revolution in 
the treatment of this unfortunate but hitherto neglected portion 
of our fellow creatures. To M. Pinel is unquestionably due 
the great credit of first employing judicious, systematic, moral 
means in the cure of the insane. 

At present there are in France many large institutions for 
the reception and cure of lunatics. Among the most cele- 
brated are the Salpetriere and the Bicetre, and the Maison 
Royale de Charenton. The former, at the southeastern ex- 
tremity of Paris, is composed of several buildings, enclosing 
spacious gardens and grounds for exercise. This is for the 
accommodation of females only. It usually contains about 
1000 lunatics. These are divided into three classes, the 
curable, incurable, and idiotic. M. Pariset has the medical 
superintendence of the curable class. The Bicetre, about 
two leagues from Paris, receives only males. It usually has 
from 350 to 400 patients. Here are also spacious grounds 
for exercise, and a farm where many of the patients are em- 
ployed much of the time. The Maison Royale de Charenton, 
a short distance from Paris, is exclusively appropriated to the 
reception of the insane of both sexes, and contains 600 
beds. Besides these, there are others in the vicinity of 
Paris and in many of the large towns of France, some public 
and some private, but all under good regulations and well 
conducted. 

In London, so early as 1553, lunatics were received into 
the Bethlem Hospital, a Royal foundation for lunatics, incor- 
porated by Henry VIII. This hospital has been rebuilt 
several times, and enlarged. It is now a noble brick building, 
580 feet in length, with accommodations for 400 patients. 
It cost about £100,000, and has an annual income of 
£ 18,000. St. Luke's Hospital, another institution in Lon- 
don for the reception of lunatics, originated in 1732. The 
present building, though commenced in 1751, was not com- 
pleted until 1786, at an expense of £55,000. It is a solid 
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brick edifice, 500 feet in length, and accommodates 300 pa- 
tients. This hospital has 1 an anaual income of £ 9,000. 

Both these old establishments are quite defective, as they 
are without the useful appendage of spacious grounds and 
workshops, for the exercise and employment of the patients. 
In other parts of England, in Ireland, and Scotland there are 
many well-arranged and well-conducted lunatic establishments. 
Among the most celebrated, are the Wakefield Asylum for 
the West-Riding of York, and the Lancaster Asylum, in 
England ; the Richmond Asylum at Dublin ; and the Glasgow 
Lunatic Asylum in Scotland. But there are several others, 
more recently established, equally well conducted. Most of 
these institutions can accommodate from two hundred to 
three hundred patients. Workshops are generally attached 
to them, and twenty or thirty acres of land, where the 
patients are much of the time employed at their trades, or in 
agriculture. In addition to such public institutions, private 
ones, for the accommodation of a limited number of lunatics, 
are numerous in England. Often one such receives only 
those of the same sex. Some of them are fitted up with 
great elegance, with every thing desirable for the safety and 
welfare of the patients, affording to them all the advantages of 
a secluded private residence, with large, airy, and commodious 
apartments, beautiful gardens and grounds for exercise and 
amusement, together with experienced and careful medical 
superintendence. 

In many of the other states of Europe, hospitals for the 
insane have been provided. Some of them are well, and 
others badly conducted. In the Netherlands, according to 
Halliday, much attention has been paid to the relief and com- 
fort of the insane. At Ghent are several public establish- 
ments, and one private, for their accommodation. At Antwerp 
there is an excellent hospital for lunatics. It was built about 
thirty years since, and usually has between two hundred and 
three hundred patients. With this is connected the celebrated 
and singular establishment at Gheil, which, with perhaps some 
modifications, might be adopted with advantage in this country. 
It consists of a village, or a number of detached cottages, far 
removed from other habitations. These buildings are occu- 
pied by peasants of good character, who receive lunatics, — 
mostly those that are convalescent, — treat them with great 
kindness, and employ them in the cultivation of the land. 
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Each patient is obliged to labor a certain number of hours 
every day when able ; and when not so employed, is allowed 
to walk about without restraint. Scarcely any accident oc- 
curs, and very few attempt to escape. The recoveries here 
have been so numerous and rapid, that the fame of the insti- 
tution has extended far, and many persons of distinction have 
been sent to it for recovery. 

In Bavaria and Saxony, much has been done by govern- 
ment for the welfare of the insane. In Denmark and Sweden 
there are several lunatic hospitals. Those in the former, and 
especially the one at Copenhagen, merit high commendation. 
Many of the large towns of Italy have one or more Asylums 
for lunatics. At Milan there is a well-conducted lunatic 
hospital, containing near five hundred patients, most of whom 
are employed in gardening and in manufacturing clothing. At 
Genoa, part of the Hospital of Incurables is given up to the 
insane. About two hundred and fifty are kept here in a 
wretched condition. When we visited this establishment in 
1829, though the sexes were in different wards, all varieties 
and degrees of insanity were congregated together. From 
fifty to one hundred were in one room, most of them chained 
to their beds by their wrists and ancles. When we entered 
the women's ward, the inmates were eating ; and, perhaps 
excited by the entrance of strangers, their fury exceeded 
any thing of the kind we ever witnessed. Mingled with the 
clashing of chains, were groans, and curses, and prayers, and 
shouts of laughter. Every individual appeared excited. 
Some came the length of their chains, and strained every 
muscle to break them ; others threw at us, with their utmost 
strength, the little pittance they were eating ; while others, a 
little less furious, beckoned to us, and besought us to look at 
some coarse pictures they had drawn on the wall, or at some 
rags they had fantastically put together. Throughout this vast 
Pandemonium, we saw not one that appeared tranquil, or in 
the way of recovery. We were told they received but little 
medical treatment, and were not allowed to leave their wards 
until death released them. 

At Florence, the average number of the insane in the Spe- 
dale di Bonifacio, the hospital appropriated to them, is about 
three hundred. The patients are clothed alike, in white 
woollen dresses, and have their apartments kept very neat. 
When it becomes necessary to confine a patient, his hands 
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are placed in a wooden case, and bound to the abdomen by a 
strap around the body. Furious patients are confined in dark 
rooms with well-padded walls. The darkness is thought to 
be very serviceable in rendering them more tranquil. The 
management of this institution appears to be good. Many of 
the male patients are employed in gardening, or at their trades, 
and the women in knitting and spinning. At Rome, the hos- 
pital for lunatics consists of two separate buildings, one for 
each sex. The number of patients is about 400. The 
most furious are confined by chains. All varieties of insanity 
are mixed together, and no moral measures are resorted to in 
their treatment. At Naples is the celebrated Aversa, an hos- 
pital for lunatics. The sexes are here in different buildings, 
above 200 in each. Great regularity prevails throughout the 
institution. On ringing a bell, the patients rise, breakfast with 
decorum, and the more quiet are present at religious worship. 
Though the advantages of this institution are said to have 
been exaggerated, it is the most extensive and best regulated 
hospital for the insane in Italy. 

In Germany, some of the lunatic hospitals are well con- 
ducted, and others not so. At the one in Berlin, containing 
150 patients, no moral treatment appears to be adopted. 
There being no grounds for exercise, the patients are con- 
stantly confined to the house. At Sonnenstein, about four 
leagues from Dresden, there is a government establishment for 
insane patients, and the most celebrated and best conducted 
institution in Germany, if not in Europe. It consists of an 
ancient castle, situated on a hill, with extensive adjacent 
grounds. The number of patients is about 200 ; most of 
whom are occupied in good weather out of doors, in walking 
about the grounds, cultivating flowers, digging, &c. The 
women have a flower-garden in their department, which 
serves to occupy and amuse many of them ; and others sew, 
knit, and spin. None are confined to the house; even the 
most furious patients are allowed to walk about with the 
others, with cloaks that conceal the apparatus that confines 
their hands. This measure is said to tranquillize them more 
than any thing else. The whole establishment is kept ex- 
tremely neat, and contains workshops, a saloon of amusement, 
with books, a piano, draught boards, and a billiard room. 
At a distance from the large building, in a lovely garden at 
the base of the hill, is the house for the convalescents, fur- 
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nished with musical instruments, and other things for the 
amusement of those who are recovering. 

A few miles from Bonn is another excellent hospital for 
lunatics, on the same plan as the one at Sonnenstein. It con- 
tains about 200 patients. Dr. Jacobi is the superintending 
physician, and resides in an adjoining house. 

In the United States, hospitals exclusively for the insane 
are of quite recent origin. That established by the Society 
of Friends near Frankford, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, in 
1817, may be considered the first ; though a separate building 
was allotted to those at the New York Hospital in 1808. 
But previous to this, the general hospitals of Philadelphia and 
New York received lunatics. Ever since the establishment 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital in 1752, lunatics have been re- 
ceived there as patients, though not until 1796 was a part of 
the building exclusively appropriated to them. At this time, 
upwards of seventy rooms were opened for their accommo- 
dation. From its establishment in 1752 until 1836, 4116 
lunatics have been received, of which number 1349 have 
been cured, 810 have been relieved, and 548 have died. 
More than twice as many males as females have been admitted 
to this hospital. 

In May, 1817, the Friends' Lunatic Jlsylum was opened 
for the reception of patients. This Asylum is situated in a 
healthy and retired neighbourhood, about six miles northeast 
from Philadelphia, and one mile west from Frankford. A 
farm is connected with it, of sixty-two acres, about one fourth 
of which is woodland. The original cost of the main build- 
ing, which is of stone and 320 feet in length, was $ 43,000, 
and of the farm, $6760. Since then, some additions have 
been made to both. Previous to the year 1834, none were 
admitted but those in membership or profession with the 
Society of Friends ; but, since then, others not in connexion 
with the Society have been admitted. About 500 patients 
have been received and treated at this institution, since it went 
into operation. By the last Report for 1835-6, it appears 
that 51 patients have been admitted into the Asylum during 
the year, which, with the 57 in the institution previously, make 
108, being an increase of twenty over the preceding year, 
and greatly exceeding the numbers that have been there in 
any previous year. 

The New York Hospital was opened for the reception of 
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patients in 1791. Apartments were then appropriated to 
lunatics ; but the accommodations being inconvenient, a new 
and separate building was erected in the immediate vicinity of 
the general hospital, and opened in 1808. This edifice, 
which cost $ 56,000, contained 64 rooms, and accommodated 
70 or 80 patients. A few years after this, with a view of 
introducing a course of moral treatment for lunatic patients, 
similar to that pursued at the Retreat near York, in England, 
the governors of the New York Hospital applied to the 
Legislature of that State for aid, to enable them to purchase 
a number of acres of ground near the city, and to erect 
suitable buildings. An act was passed, in 1816, granting to 
the Hospital the yearly sum of ten thousand dollars for this 
purpose, until the year 1857. A piece of ground containing 
eighty acres, near the Hudson river, about seven miles from 
the city of New York, was purchased ; and on a dry, ele- 
vated, and pleasant spot, fronting the Bloomingdale road, the 
building now called the Bloomingdale Lunatic Asylum, was 
erected. It was completed in 1821, and to it were immedi- 
ately removed all the lunatics in the old hospitals in the city. 
The main building is of stone, three stories high, 211 feet 
long, and can accommodate 200 patients. There are also 
other buildings for the more violent. During the past year, 
about one half of the ground, as it was not wanted for the use 
of the Asylum, has been sold at a great advance upon the 
original cost. Previous to the erection of the Bloomingdale 
Asylum, from 1791 to 1821, there had been received into 
the wards of the New York Hospital and the old Asylum, 
1553 lunatics, of which number 704 were cured, 239 were 
relieved, 154 died, and 52 were transferred to Bloomingdale. 
The Bloomingdale Asylum was opened in July, 1821 ; and, 
from that time to the end of 1835, received 1915 lunatics; 
of which number 828 were cured, 399 were relieved, and 
146 died. The present number of inmates is 144 ; 83 males 
and 61 females ; being a greater number than are at any other 
hospital in this country. 

For several years past, the Legislature of the State of 
New York have had under consideration the necessity of 
erecting an hospital for the insane poor of the State ; and 
during the last session, they nearly unanimously appropriated 
$60,000 for this purpose. Commissioners were also ap- 
pointed to fix the location of the buildings, who have recently 
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selected a site a few miles above Albany, opposite, but below 
Troy, and purchased ninety acres of land, to be connected 
with the asylum. Considering the appropriation already 
made, and the population of that great State, we presume 
this will be the largest hospital for lunatics in the United 
States, and receive the most inmates. 

In Massachusetts, the General Hospital was incorporated 
in 1811. It consists of two departments ; an hospital in Bos- 
ton, and the McLean Asylum for the Insane at Charlestown. 
It was not, however, until October, 1818, and by the aid of a 
private donation of unprecedented liberality, by the gentleman 
whose name it bears, that the Lunatic Hospital was prepared 
and opened for patients. During the first fifteen years, it re- 
ceived 1015 lunatics, 604 men and 411 women. Of this 
number, 362 recovered, 283 improved, and 89 died. At 
present it has 80 patients ; 51 males and 29 females. 

In 1812, the State of Massachusetts completed a magnifi- 
cent establishment for lunatics, at Worcester, near the middle 
of the State. It is called, "The Massachusetts State Hospital 
for the Insane," and was erected exclusively at the expense 
of the State. The first appropriation for the buildings was 
$ 30,000 ; the second, for furnishing the hospital and preparing 
the grounds and out-buildings, was $ 20,000. Twelve acres 
of land attached to it were given by the town of Worcester. 
As originally constructed, the buildings accommodated but 
120 patients. Recently, additions have been made, and ac- 
commodations will soon be provided for above 200. All 
patients are supported by themselves, if they have property ; 
if not, by their relatives in the direct line. On failure of 
these sources, they are supported by the towns where they 
have a settlement. This hospital is intended for lunatics 
furiously mad, and dangerous to the peace and safety of the 
community. This class have the preference ; and by the last 
Report of the institution, we learn that 15 have been ad- 
mitted, who, previous to their entrance, had actually com- 
mitted homicide. Town pauper lunatics have the next pref- 
erence. From its establishment to the present time, three 
years and nine months, 491 patients have been received, and 
out of this number only 25 have died. As this institution is 
obliged to receive the worst class of patients in preference 
to others, it is not to be expected that the whole number of 
cures will equal that of other institutions, where those con- 
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sidered incurable may be refused. Many, however, whose 
insanity had been of long duration, have here recovered ; and 
the number of cures in recent cases has been fully equal to 
that of any other lunatic hospital. The present number of 
inmates, (October, 1836,) is 138; 79 men, and 59 women. 
Of this number, 87 have never been married, 35 are married, 
and 16 are in a state of widowhood. 

Great benefits have already resulted from this noble institu- 
tion, which, as to the general arrangement of the buildings, the 
treatment of the inmates, and the liberality which furnished 
this comfortable home for the insane poor, is worthy of the 
imitation of other States and institutions. 

In the State of Connecticut there is an hospital for lunatics, 
called the Connecticut Retreat for the Insane, beautifully situ- 
ated on rising ground in the vicinity of Hartford. It was 
erected in part by the funds of the State, and partly by indi- 
vidual donations. It was opened in April, 1824, and at the end 
of the first year it had 24 inmates. Since then, the number has 
yearly increased, and at the present time it has 90. Pauper 
lunatics are seldom sent to this institution, though indigent 
lunatics, who are inhabitants of Connecticut, whose disease 
has not exceeded six months, are admitted for two dollars a 
week ; provided, however, the number of such persons in the 
institution shall at no time exceed ten ; and provided also, that 
no individual shall remain in the institution upon these terms 
over six months. The lowest price for other patients belong- 
ing to the State is three dollars and fifty cents a week, and 
four dollars for those from other States. By the last publish- 
ed Report it appears, that one half of the patients were from 
other States besides Connecticut. From the opening of this 
institution on the 1st of April, 1834, to the 1st of April, 1836, 
658 patients have been admitted ; 325 men, and 333 women. 
Of the 325 men, 198 had never been married, 122 were mar- 
ried, and 5 widowers. Of the 333 women, 169 were marri- 
ed, 134 single, and 30 widows. The institution is at present 
about full, though the Directors have it in contemplation to 
erect additional buildings, and to provide additional comforts 
and accommodations for insane patients. Of the 658 patients 
alluded to, 346 have been removed, recovered ; 217 have 
been removed, not recovered ; 33 have died, and 62 remain 
in the institution. The number of cures effected in recent 
cases, at this Retreat for the Insane, has been already stated. 
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Kentucky has the honor of being the first State in the 
Union to establish, at the expense and under the control of the 
State, an asylum for pauper lunatics. In the year 1824, a 
spacious and commodious building was erected at Lexington 
for their accommodation, at an expense of 30,000 dollars. 
Since it was opened, 502 patients have been received ; 334 
males, and 168 females ; of which number 190 have died, 
219 been discharged, and 93 remained at the commencement 
of the year 1836. The commissioners, in their last Report, 
congratulate the Legislature, that their benevolent intentions to 
provide a secure and comfortable asylum for the afflicted, have 
been accomplished at comparatively small expense ; as the 
cost to the State, for twelve years, has been but about sixty 
dollars a year for each patient. The whole expense for 1835 
was $5913-62; and the total number of patients was 84 
at the commencement, and 93 at the close of the year. 
Other lunatics besides paupers are admitted ; but these pay 
for their board and attendance. Many of the patients labor 
a considerable part of the time. 

At Columbia, South Carolina, is a well-conducted hospital 
for lunatics. It was built by the State in 1829, and for seve- 
ral years supported by funds from the State Treasury. Luna- 
tics of South Carolina have the preference over those from 
other States, and pauper patients over those that pay. The 
present number of inmates is 54, and an additional wing is 
now building for the accommodation of more. Most of the 
cases are of long standing, criminals from the jails, and those 
who have been for years in poor-houses ; of course, but few 
cures can be expected. On the 1st of January, 1835, there 
were in the hospital 52 patients ; and 20 were received during 
the year. Of this number 11 were cured, 7 died, and 54 re- 
mained at the end of the year. 

There is but one hospital for lunatics in the State of Mary- 
land, and that is at Baltimore, connected with the General 
Hospital. It was built by the State, and incorporated in 1797. 
It has, at present, accommodations for about 70 lunatics, and 
is supported by the patients, who pay from three to ten dollars 
a week, except pauper patients, who pay but one hundred dol- 
lars a year ; each county in the State having the right to send 
its pauper lunatics to the Hospital for that price. Though by 
the act of incorporation it is a general hospital, it has become 
almost entirely one for lunatics, and the Directors purpose to 
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make it exclusively so. The present number of the insane at this 
hospital is 50 ; 17 of whom are paupers, from various parts of 
the State. This hospital is under the immediate care and 
management of the Sisters of Charity, an order of Catholic 
nuns, whose duty is to take charge of the sick. They are 
twelve in number, who attend here ; one of whom is Superi- 
or, and performs the duties of a steward. 

There are two hospitals for lunatics in the State of Virginia ; 
one at Williamsburg, which has 60 or 70 patients, and one 
at Staunton, with 30 or 40. 

We are informed that there is one for the reception of in- 
sane persons in the State of North Carolina, and one recently 
erected at Nashville, Tennessee. The State of Louisiana 
has no hospital exclusively for lunatics ; but they are received 
into the Charity Hospital at New Orleans. 

In Ohio, a spacious hospital for lunatics is now building at 
the expense of the State, at Columbus. The general plan is 
that of the Massachusetts Hospital at Worcester. The build- 
ing is to be of brick, three stories high, and, including the 
wings, 280 feet long ; and will accommodate 120 patients and 
the officers of the institution. It is expected to cost $ 40,000. 
Thirty acres of land, at sixty-six dollars an acre, have been 
purchased for the site, one mile northeast of the State-House. 
There has, quite recently, one been opened at Brattle- 
borough, in the State of Vermont ; though a building exclu- 
sively for lunatics has not yet been erected. The legislature 
of that State appropriated $ 2000 a year, for five years, for the 
relief of the insane of the State ; and as this was not to be 
paid until a building was provided for their reception, a house 
has been purchased for their temporary accommodation. Fifty 
acres of land, within half a mile of the village of Brattle- 
borough, have been purchased, (including the house now occu- 
pied by lunatics,) for $6000. Probably a new and commo- 
dious building will soon be completed. 

The State of Maine, aided by individual donations to the 
amount of $20,000, is now erecting an hospital for lunatics on 
an extensive scale, at Augusta in that State. 

New Hampshire, we presume, will also soon have an 
Asylum for the insane. Public meetings, in several of the 
largest towns, have adopted resolutions in favor of legislative 
provision for this purpose ; and, at the last session of the legis- 
lature, the Governor alluded to the subject in his message, and 
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a committee, to whom it was referred, reported in favor of 
speedy action by the legislature in providing an hospital. 
The whole subject has, however, been referred to the peo- 
ple, who, we presume, will concur in the opinion already gen- 
erally expressed in that State, in favor of such an institution. 

In other States, and in the District of Columbia, public at- 
tention begins to be awakened to the importance of having 
Asylums for the reception and cure of the insane, particularly 
for the insane poor ; and we doubt not but every State in the 
Union will, within a very few years, be supplied with at least 
one. Interest will prompt the States to this, if feelings of be- 
nevolence do not ; for it requires but slight observation to see, 
that the expense of supporting the insane poor will be much 
lessened by providing them with a good Asylum. 

As we have observed, most cases of insanity can be cured 
if early and proper remedies are resorted to ; among which 
seclusion, and separation from friends and home, are frequently 
necessary. If, however, cases are neglected for a few years, 
they are apt to become incurable. It is also a fact, that in 
most countries a majority of the insane are poor. The Report 
of the committee of the legislature of New Hampshire, states, 
that of 312 lunatics returned, 152 are paupers, now support- 
ed at the public expense. Similar facts we learn from other 
States ; and in England, a majority of the insane are paupers. 
It is true, however, that insanity not unfrequently precedes 
and causes the poverty. States will, therefore, act wisely in 
providing Asylums, where the insane poor can be received, 
and treated properly, and soon restored to society ; or, if they 
are incurable, can be supported at a less expense, and far more 
comfortably, than in the alms-houses of towns. 

The large establishments we have referred to, in Europe 
and this country, are mostly well arranged, well conducted, 
and creditable to the wisdom and philanthropy of the age. 
They are not, however, in our opinion, so well adapted for the 
cure and the comfort of the insane, as smaller ones. We are 
inclined to believe that government establishments would be 
much better, if composed of a number of buildings, situated 
at considerable distance from each other ; so that the insane 
might be properly classified, and one class never see or hear 
the other ; and also, where the convalescents might be entirely 
separated from the rest. The sexes certainly should be in 
different buildings, remote from each other ; and the hospital 
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for females, under the constant supervision of a lady of high 
character for fidelity and intelligence ; and no visitors allowed, 
not even the officers of the institution, without her permission 
and attendance. Idiots should be wholly excluded from hos- 
pitals for the insane. It is painful to behold patients, partially 
insane, who have received good education and been accustom- 
ed to intelligent associates, confined in the same place, and 
in fact classed, with idiots totally destitute of mind. It can- 
not fail of having an injurious effect upon the former, and can 
be of no service whatever to the latter. The incurably insane 
should also be perpetually separated from the curable, and the 
latter never know of the former. 

The best Asylums for the insane are those that receive but 
30 or 40 patients, only those of the same sex ; and to which 
are attached extensive gardens and grounds for exercise. 
Public establishments ought always to have considerable land 
and workshops connected with them. Labor is often quite an 
essential aid in the cure of those, who have previously been ac- 
customed to it. Patients belonging to the wealthier class, who 
have never been used to manual labor, require pleasure-grounds, 
carriages, and horses, for exercise and amusement. 

Too much attention cannot be given by the proper authori- 
ties to the prevention of abuses in lunatic hospitals. There 
are no institutions where abuses are more likely to arise ; none 
where they are more difficult to detect. This the history of 
such institutions, in England and other countries, but too pain- 
fully testifies. Some patients are frequently so violent and 
vindictive, that it requires great command of temper in their 
overseers not to retaliate sometimes ; while others, instigated 
by appetite and passion, increased by their insanity, are per- 
petually on the watch to seduce those appointed to guard them, 
from their duty. Attendants of the most unblemished moral 
character, and remarkable for kind disposition, for calmness 
and intelligence, should be procured, and well instructed in 
their responsible duties ; and be induced by proper compensa- 
tion to devote themselves perpetually to the care of the insane. 

Notwithstanding the attention hitherto given to the subject 
of insanity, much still remains to be learned. The medical 
superintendents of the institutions for the insane will have it in 
their power to add essentially to our knowledge of this impor- 
tant disease. Much, we have no doubt, is yet to be learned by 
autopsical examinations, made with the carefulness and minute- 
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ness which distinguish modern researches in pathology. It is 
already rendered probable, that in all cases of insanity there 
are specific alterations of the brain. These, with the symp- 
toms of the disease, should be accurately ascertained and de- 
scribed. At the same time, the treatment adopted, and its 
effects, 'should be faithfully recorded, and occasionally made 
public. It is gratifying, to be sure, to learn from the Reports 
of Lunatic Asylums, that many of the insane are cured ; but 
surely it would be more gratifying, and of far greater utility to 
the public, to be informed what were the means which pro- 
duced such results. Is separation from home, from relatives 
and acquaintance, all that is required for the cure ? If so, this 
should be known. Many would prefer, and in many cases it 
would be better, to accomplish this without sending insane 
patients to large lunatic establishments. If medicines are ser- 
viceable, these should be made known, and the cases in which 
they are necessary described. In this way, such information 
might be imparted, as would enable many to be restored, at 
home, at the onset of the disease. We are of the opinion, 
that in a majority of cases of insanity, proper treatment in the 
commencement of the disease would remove it ; and it will 
be very unfortunate for the community, if the impression be- 
comes general, that insanity cannot be cured except at Lunatic 
Asylums. Cases of relapse, and we fear they are not few, 
should be ascertained as far as possible ; and, together with the 
apparent cause, made known. The public desire the whole 
truth ; and not merely to be informed that a large number of 
patients were considered cured, and discharged after a short 
residence in the Hospital. They wish to know how many of 
these were original cases, how many of them readmissions, 
what were the means of their restoration, and every particular 
calculated to throw additional light on the nature and cure of 
this mysterious disease. In this way, public Asylums, in ad- 
dition to their present utility, will become valuable schools of 
instruction for all medical men, and be of incalculable benefit 
to the country and mankind. 

But is the cure of insanity all that can be done to prevent 
its extension in this country ? Cannot the causes of this dis- 
ease frequently be ascertained and avoided ? We believe 
they may. According to most writers on insanity, moral 
causes are far more operative than physical ones in producing 
the disease. " The observations," says M. Georget, " which 
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I have had it in my power to make, the more numerous ones 
which I have compared in authors, have convinced me, that 
among one hundred lunatics, ninety-five at least have become 
such from the influence of affections and moral commotions. 
It is an observation become almost proverbial in the Hospital, 
(the Salpetriere,) 'qu'on perd la tete par les revolutions d'es- 
prit.' The first question that M. Pine] puts to a new patient, 
who still preserves some remains of intelligence, is, ' Have you 
undergone any vexation or disappointment ? ' Seldom is the 
reply in the negative." This opinion derives support from 
the fact, that the disease mostly occurs at that period of life, 
when the passions are excited by the strongest interests, and 
is chiefly confined to the civilized and intellectual communities. 
Insanity is a disease of the material organ of the mind, the 
brain ; and never occurs unless this organ is affected. It is, 
therefore, theoretically probable, that moral commotions, men- 
tal anxiety, and the excitement of the feelings and passions, 
which disturb the natural action of the brain, should most fre- 
quently produce this disease. 

It is, however, extremely difficult to determine with accuracy 
the cause of insanity in many cases. In examining the records 
of Lunatic Asylums in this country, we find intemperance 
in the use of intoxicating drinks mentioned, as a very frequent 
cause. No doubt it sometimes is ; but we are not without 
suspicion that there is some other primary and predisposing 
cause, that is essential to the production of insanity in the in- 
temperate. Intemperance has long been, and is now, very 
prevalent in some countries where there is but little insanity ; 
and the instances are so very numerous of long and habitual 
intoxication without any tendency to this disease, that our sus- 
picion is strengthened that some other cause predisposes the 
brain to the disease we call insanity. Intemperance is very 
common among the negroes and the Indians of this country, 
yet insanity is rare among them. The few cases of which we 
have heard among the former, appeared to arise from excitement 
of mind. Besides, the excessive use of intoxicating drink is 
not unfrequently the consequence, not the cause, of the men- 
tal derangement, and among the first symptoms of the disease. 
This fact has been often noticed. Still we do not doubt, that 
some cases are correctly attributed to intemperance ; and still 
less do we doubt, that, as a secondary cause, it is of quite fre- 
quent operation, and has much increased this disease of late, 
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among the laboring classes in this country and England. 
When there is an hereditary tendency to insanity, or when the 
brain has been much disturbed by anxiety and mental excite- 
ment, then the use of intoxicating drinks unquestionably tends 
to develope it ; and we have no doubt that very many thus cir- 
cumstanced would escape the disease, if they would entirely 
abstain from stimulating drinks. 

But altogether the most frequent cause of insanity is heredi- 
tary predisposition. Even if one sane generation has inter- 
vened, there is not, then, a certainty the next will continue so. 
It is much to be feared, that if marriages are contracted in 
disregard of this fact, the numerous cures effected of late will 
but serve to increase the number of the insane in another gen- 
eration. In those born of insane parents, much may be done 
towards preventing the developement of the disease, by atten- 
tion to their education, both physical and mental. " Predis- 
position to insanity," says M. Esquirol, " may be traced from 
the age of infancy ; it furnishes the explanation of a multitude 
of caprices, irregularities, and anomalies, which, at a very early 
period, ought to put parents on their guard against the ap- 
proach of insanity. It may furnish useful admonitions to those 
who preside over the education of children. It is advisable, 
in such cases, to give them an education tending to render the 
body robust, and to harden it against the ordinary causes of 
madness ; and particularly to place them under different cir- 
cumstances, from those with which their parents were environ- 
ed. It is thus we ought to put in practice the aphorism of 
Hippocrates, who advises to change the constitution of indi- 
viduals, in order to prevent the diseases with which they are 
threatened, by the hereditary predisposition of their family." 

Next to hereditary predisposition, mental disturbance, care, 
anxiety, and faulty education are the most common causes of 
insanity. In no country, we presume, are these more opera- 
tive, if as much so, as in this. As has been hinted, the very free- 
dom of our institutions, by creating universal strife, and increas- 
ing the mental activity of all classes, causes much insanity. 
" Great mental activity among all classes, and both sexes, was 
the most striking characteristic of the people of the United 
States," noticed by Spurzheim. All are excited, and almost 
constantly ; either on politics, religion, or, more generally, by 
speculations and projects to acquire wealth. This is not true 
merely of brokers, dealers in stocks, and merchants, neither is it 
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confined to the inhabitants of cities ; but into whatever part of 
the country we go, or with whatever class we mix, we find excite- 
ment, speculation, and strife. Our thousands of newspapers, 
circulating in all parts of the Union, and their exciting articles 
read by all classes, create and perpetuate mental agitation. 
Then, their details of crimes, murders, and suicides add to the 
excitement, and, we are not without strong suspicion, often 
lead others to the commission of similar acts. We hope, how- 
ever, that some of these evils, which are perhaps but conse- 
quences of our freedom, will correct themselves, and cease 
to be injurious ; that the public mind, like the palate of certain 
epicures, will cease to be affected by ordinary stimulants. 

But we hope more from the proper education of children 
and females. Tbey are placed, in a good degree, without the 
vortex of speculation and political strife ; and if educated pro- 
perly, we trust a generation will arise, not liable to be affected 
by causes that hitherto have deranged and destroyed many. 
To effect this, however, the utmost pains should be taken to 
develope the physical powers of children. Premature culti- 
vation of the mind should be avoided. Early excitation of 
the brain is as dangerous to that organ, as stimulating drink is 
to the stomach ; and of itself is calculated to produce a ten- 
dency to nervous diseases, and often to insanity. Females 
should be educated in such a manner, as to make them robust 
and healthy. At present, especially in cities, in the large 
towns and villages of this country, they labor but little, exer- 
cise but little, and have become too generally delicate and ner- 
vous. This can be remedied only by accustoming them to 
much exercise in the open air, especially when young ; with 
their bodies untrammelled by ridiculous and constrained 
dress, and their minds unoccupied, some of the time at 
least, by tasks and lessons. 

Erroneous education is reckoned by many writers among 
the predisposing causes of insanity. On this subject Dr. 
Prichard observes, 

" There are two different points of view under which the in- 
jurious effects of wrong education may be considered. By too 
great indulgence, and a want of moral discipline, the passions 
acquire greater power, and a character is formed subject to 
caprice and to violent emotions ; a predisposition to insanity is 
thus laid in the temper and moral affections of the individual. 
The exciting causes of madness have greater influence on per- 
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sons of such habits, than on those whose feelings are regulated. 
An overstrained and premature exercise of the intellectual 
powers, is likewise a fault of education which predisposes to 
insanity, as it does also to other diseases of the brain. These 
are two considerations which are of the greatest importance, 
with respect to the welfare of families to which an hereditary 
constitution may belong, rendering them more liable than others 
to cerebral diseases. They are distinct in themselves, and each 
might furnish a theme for an extensive treatise, most valuable in 
a practical point of view. Under the first head, it would be 
necessary to consider the efficacy of those plans of education, 
of which the professed object is to form a character remarkable 
for sedateness, for the strict discipline of the feelings, and, as 
far as this is attainable, of strong passions and emotions. Such, 
undoubtedly, would be the kind of moral education best adapted 
for those who are constitutionally liable to insanity. The 
second remark, on the regulation of mental exercise in young 
persons, whose nervous systems are feebly constituted, has a 
more extensive bearing than on the subject of insanity. It 
brings forward a suggestion which is of very general interest in 
these times, in which mental exertion is stimulated to the 
utmost, and too great sacrifices are often made to the cultivation 
of the intellect, or even to the mere acquisition of knowledge, 
while the education of the moral affections is considered as a 
matter of secondary importance." 

These observations are deserving of very serious consid- 
eration, though they are but hints on subjects that ought to be 
treated at much greater length. 

In conclusion, we hope there is a class of people in this 
country, and an increasing class, one destined to be the most 
numerous, who seek enjoyment in the tranquil occupations of 
life, in such pursuits as those of agriculture, and the study of 
natural history ; who are not ashamed to labor with their own 
hands, and unite, in due proportion, exercise of body and 
mind ; who, contented with their stations in society, and with 
a competency, are not perpetually striving for office or wealth. 
To this course we advise others, for we know not how life 
can be better spent, or more happiness realized. We hope 
to see, to be sure, a love of literature and of science increase 
with this class. All labor of body is not proper ; the mind 
requires exercise also ; but it does not require constant ex- 
citement, any more than the body does alcoholic drinks. 
The agriculturist, with a good farm and well-selected library, 
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(and books are now so cheap that most persons can afford 
such,) is supplied with the essential materials for rational en- 
joyment. A part of his time judiciously devoted to labor, 
makes him as independent of others as is desirable ; while a 
portion of his leisure passed with books, elevates, purifies, 
and improves his intellect, and thus he secures to himself 
health of body and mind. 
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The writer of an excellent article on Pellico, in the 
twenty-second Number of the "Foreign Quarterly Review," 
remarks, that if the work had been "an ordinary invective 
against Austrian oppression, conceived and executed in the 
usual perfervid manner of Italian partisanship, it would have 
been forgotten in a fortnight ; but this calm, classical, and 
moving picture of suffering, insinuates itself irresistibly into 
the heart, and will long maintain its hold on the memory." 
The work before us is a proof of the truth of this remark ; 
it is a new translation of Pellico's account of his imprison- 
ment. 

It is four years since this sad story was first told in Europe, 
in accents of such deep and touching pathos, that we seemed 
to be listening to the voice of one who had passed through 
the dark valley of the shadow of death ; and now, his words 
are echoed again in America, and, 

" Like to a harp-string stricken by the wind, 
The sound of his lament shall " 

sweep over our land, and be heard with deep and thrilling 
emotion. 
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